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In our Albany letter will be found a synopsis of the 
annual report of Superintendent Fairman, which was 
presented to the Legislature on Friday last. It is an inter- 
esting document, and will be read with interest. 





THE regular quarterly meeting of the Insurance Jour- 
nalists’ Association will be held in this city on April 27. 
There will be a meeting of the Association in the forenoon 
for the transaction of general business, and in the after- 
noon there will be public exercises, to which all are invited. 
George D. Eldridge, of The-Index, will read a paper on 
“The License of the Press in Contradistinction to the 
Liberty of the Press.” Dr. C. C. Bombaugh, of The Bal- 
timore Underwriter, will discourse on “ Medical Examina- 
tions in Life Insurance,” a subject on which he is eminently 
well qualified to speak. “The Relations of Fire Extin- 
guishment to the Insurance Risk” will be briefly considered 
by Clifford Thomson, of THE SPECTATOR. The prepara- 
tion of these papers is intended to elicit general discussion 
upon the topics named, and others will, no doubt, be intro- 
duced for debate. While it is scarcely possible to treat 
either of these subjects in an entirely original manner, yet 
it is more than probable that whoever listens to Dr. 
Bombaugh and Mr. Eldridge will obtain information that 
will be of value to him. 





THE receivership investigation by the legislative commit- 
tees was continued last week, and further testimony taken 
regarding the manner in which the funds of insolvent life 
companies have been diverted from the policyholders to 
the pockets of receivers, referees, and lawyers. The fact 
that the funds thus pillaged were held in trust for the bene- 
fit of prospective widows and orphans, did not deter any 
one of the great army of plunderers from taking the last 
cent that could be extorted under any form whatever, and 
no scheme of robbery could, apparently, be concocted by 
the ingenious lawyers that the court was not willing to 
approve. All the proceedings thus far form a sad commen- 
tary on the proverbial rapacity of lawyers, indicating that 





nothing is too sacred for them to despoil, provided they can 
discover even a colorable excuse in law for sa doing. As 
a result of their grasping greed, the policyholders in these 
companies will realize but a small percentage of the value 
of the property that belonged to them, the control ot 
which was taken from them in conformity to law. The 
investigations have shown conclusively that the laws sanc- 
tioning the receivership system are about as bad as they 
well can be, and that any change in them can scarcely fail 
of being an improvement. But does not the exhibit made 
of lawyers deliberately plundering trust funds furnish a 
cause of action for the Law Association against the guilty 
parties? If anything can discredit a profession already 
sufficiently obnoxious in the eyes of the public, this expos- 
ure of their methods for despoiling insolvent corporations 
cannot fail todo so. That there are many high-minded, 
honorable men in the legal profession is well known, and 
such men ought to take occasion to denounce the action 
of those other members whose acts have been shown in 
such unfavorable light. If it is possible to expel them 
from the profession it ought to be done at once. 





’ 


THE apathy shown by New York underwriters regarding 
the organization of the Tariff Association cannot but be 
surprising to the profession elsewhere. For months the 
subject has been under discussion ; the necessity for an 


‘agreement regarding rates is conceded; a plan has been 


matured that meets the approval of nearly all the com- 
panies ; yet the Tariff Association is not formed, nor has 
any agreement as to rates been put in force. A small 
minority of companies has thus far been all-powerful to 
defeat the will of the majority, and not only prevent the 
work of reform taking shape in this city, but hampering 
and delaying similar work in other sections of the country. 
That this should be so is far from creditable to the major- 
ity. They seem to be afraid that the non-agreeing com- 
panies will undercut the rates that may be established, and 
so obtain a monopoly of business. The more business a 
company takes at inadequate rates the worse it is off, and 
a good way to kill off such companies is to load them down 
with risks that do not pay. In his annual report delivered 
to the Legislature last week, Superintendent Fairman de- 
plores the excessive competition in fire underwriting, 
justly denouncing it as dangerous alike to the companies 
and the insuring public. He says: 


Competing for business at rates lower than experience demonstrates to be safe 
is dangerous to the purposes of insurance and fatal to both the insurer and insured. 
The term underwriter is in danger of getting an altogether new and significant 
meaning—writing under one another. Strong and well established companies, 
even at the expense of temporary suffering from diminution of business, can well 
afford to refuse to run this race for a lowering of rates beyond the paying point, 
Indeed, they cannot afford to do otherwise than refuse, for by joining in the unsafe 
reduction and continuing thus to do business tor any considerable time, their own 
strength will be frittered away and their reputation for superiority become a thing 
of the past. There are plenty of business men and property-holders needing insure 
ance, who understand the principles of business and know that it cannot be done 
for less than cost. There are enough of them to give all the business they need to 
such companies as stand firm for adequate rates. Those people ignoring cheap 
insurance as dangerous and false will seek out those companies which do business 
on a business footing. They will find the companies which most safely insure in- 
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stead of those which offer to insure for the smaller sum. The companies ought to 
make money, and the more they make the more they secure the policyholder. 
While no price shou'd be charged greater than the value of the services rendered, 
or for the risks taken, it is equally true that no one should seek to get a service for 
less than its value. It is simply criminal for an insurance company to provide 
insurance at a rate that will not insure. There may be at times extraordinary 
confligrations so far transcending all reasonable probabilities that the most careful 
and prudent companies will suffer failures. Hurricanes and tornadoes will not 
come within human calculations or control, but ruinous rates adopted by one com- 
pany to get business from another is daring fate, which common prudence, to say 
nothing of common honesty, will avoid. The evil has become widespread and 
alarming. 

New York City is the key to the situation, and until 
practices are reformed here, there is no hope of reforma- 
tion in the country. The majority that has given its assent 
to the propositions of the Tariff Association is strong 
enough to enforce whatever is recognized as necessary, fair 
and just, and the insuring public will sustain them in so 
doing. We hope to see a little more backbone developed 
in this matter, and the majority take the responsibility of 


insisting upon adequate rates. 





THE electric light companies are making commendable 
progress in perfecting their apparatus, and eliminating 
therefrom the elementof fire hazard that caused the system 
to be so long looked upon with distrust by underwriters. 
That numerous fires occurred and deaths resulted from 
careless placing of the wires and apparatus has been 
abundantly demonstrated by experience; but at an exhibi- 
tion given to underwriters in Boston recently by Professor 
Bernstein, an expert electrician, he indulged in many ex- 
periments that have heretofore been regarded as attended 
with great peril. For instance, while a large lamp was 
burning with great brilliancy, he suddenly cut the wires 
with a pair of iron nippers, the only result being the ex- 
tinguishment of the light. He then took the ends of the 
severed wire in his hands, and by bringing them together, 
relighted the lamp. He also shattered the globe surround- 
ing the lamp, with no other effect than putting out the 


_light. Several other experiments were made, showing 


that when the wires are properly insulated they do not 
present a special hazard to either life or property. The 
New England mutual insurance companies have already 
recognized the fact that the electric light is destined to 
come into general use, and Edward Atkinson has accord- 
ingly issued a circular to mill owners, giving instruction as 
to its introduction to their premises. The essential things 
to secure safety, are the perfect insulation of the wires and 
the adoption of such safeguards for the lamps as will pre- 
vent any carbon sparks from falling among combustible 


“material. The incandescent light seems to be less hazard- 


ous than any other, and will, undoubtedly, be more gener- 
ally adopted for business and domestic purposes than any 


‘other. The arc lamp seems to give out a greater volume 


of light, and will be more generally used for street lighting. 





THE efforts of the friends of Judge Westbrook in the 
Legislature to defeat a proposed investigation into his offi- 


tial conduct, are not calculated to impress the public favor- 





ably in his behalf. If he is the upright judge his frieng. 
claim, why should he or they object to an investigation? 
It would naturally be thought that one occupying so high 
a position upon the judicial bench would be desirous o 
crushing all suspicion of his integrity by courting the 
closest scrutiny of his record. When the doubts of fhe 
integrity of a judge become general, his days of usefulnes. 
are over, and it matters little whether these doubts are well 
founded or not. Judge Westbrook’s identification with 
the receiverships of insolvent life companies has been the 
subject of much adverse criticism, and the fact that his 
friends object to an investigation of his acts leads to the 
belief that these criticisms have had a substantial founda. 
tion of facts to rest upon. Certain it is that these nso}. 
vent companies have beens systematically plundered by 
the receivers, referees, lawyers, clerks, etc., who have 
had connection with them, and this could not have been 
done had the courts charged with their protection been 
faithful to their trusts. Unfortunately for Judge West. 
brook, he has been selected as the authority for issuing 
orders regarding the insolvent companies, approving bills 
of lawyers and referees, and directing sales of property in 
a large number of ‘cases, the orders issued by him having 
been a virtual legalization of the most unblushing robbery, 
In the absence of proof no one is justified in charging him 
with having been influenced by corrupt motives, but whether 
he was so influenced or simply erred in judgment, the result 
has been equally disastrous to the policyholders in such 
companies, and certainly forms a proper subject for legis 
lative investigation. The political friends of the judge 
have done him a questionable service in attempting to 
head off an inquiry into his official acts. 











IMPROVED METHODS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 

HE various causes which are known, or supposed to have 
combined to bring about that memorable depression 

of life insurance that continued almost without abatement 
throughout the seven years ending with 1879, have been fre 
quently, if not very conclusively, discussed. The facts, how 
ever (and much of the contemporary comment) comiprises 
an interesting and instructive chapter of not very stale or 
remote ancient history. Partisan apologists are accus 
tomed to ascribe the misfortunes that befel the interest 


‘during that unhappy period to financial stringency, pro 


longed depression of general business, and especially to 
impairment of public confidence in the stability of life im 
surance consequent upon the failure of a number of com- 
panies, and to confidently attribute its recent successes 1 
a reversal of these unpropitious conditions. There can be 
no quest’‘on that each of these contributed in some degree 
to intensify the general embarrassment. Lack of money 
with which to pay premiums would, very naturally, deter 
alike the continuance of old policies and the. assumption 
of new burdens, and as much, and more, may be safely 
averred of a lively apprehension of the company’s eveth 
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ual incapacity to keep its promises and fulfill its contracts; 
but the general destitution did not at any time press the 
average policyholder so closely, and the aggregate busi- 
ness of the companies increased nearly thirty millions of 
dollars in 1872, though no less than eighteen companies 
had failed during that and the preceding year. None of 
these alleged causes or, indeed, all combined, satisfactorily 
account for that wholesale desertion which subsequently 
cost the companies a loss of more than two and a half billions 
of insurances, and left them, despite the most energetic and 
determined recuperative endeavors, with less insurance in 
force, by one-third, at the end of the seven years than at the 
beginning. This immense waste and rapid disintegration was 
duerather to defects of internal polity than to accidents of 
external environment. It wasthe practical protest of an 
overburdened clientage, and, in a certain sense, the penalty 
ef an inexcusable and wanton perversion of the true func- 
tion, the raison d etre, of life insurance, which is to sell at 
cost the peculiar protection of which it has a monopoly, 
to those whose need of it is in direct proportion to their 
inability to pay for it. The companies did this in its sever- 
est simplicity while struggling for the favor of a reluctant 
and obstinate public, and to create a market for their novel 
and suspicious wares. While they did this they continued 
to thrive and prosper as life insurance companies had never 
before thriven and prospered. When they undertook to 
sell something else of which they could have no monopoly, 
but must encounter endless and limitless competition with 
other financial institutions, conducted at less expense and 
enjoying superior facilities for speculative ventures, they 
invited disappointment, and, as the sequel shows, possible 
disaster. In pursuance of a false notion that the more 
money they received the richer they were, the compa- 
nies specialized limited-payment policies to the neglect of 
the old-fashioned, and, for a time, despised whole-life in- 
surance, and the average premium per thousand insured 
rapidly increased several hundred per cent above its former 
proportions. Unsuspecting applicants who were callous to 
appeals to their domestic affections, and who could see 
nothing inviting in the prospect of “dying to beat the 
game,” snapped,eagerly at the bait of a provision for their 
own declining years, and the promise, implied or direct, of 
dividends several times greater than they could realize 


from bond and mortgage. When the financial troubles be- 


gan these speculative insurances were, as the statistics of 
terminated policies everywhere show, the first to be given 
up, though, in many cases, the dividends actually paid upon 
them were quite as large as had been promised. They 
Were surrendered either for paid-up fractions of the orig- 
inal amount, or where permitted, in exchange for running 
whole-life policies, upon which usually a considerable per- 
centage of, and in some instances of exceptional liberality, 
the whole value or reserve of the surrended insurance was 
credited as premiums paid in advance. 

They were given up, not because they had proven un- 
Profitable, or had been discriminated against in apportion- 
ment of dividends of surplus, for it would appear, on the 


‘Contrary, that these policies were rather favored than: 





otherwise in this respect as in so many others, but chiefly 
because their heavy premiums were felt to be a burden 
which, in an emergency, could be gotten rid of without 
materially impairing the protective feature of the insur- 
ance, and because their continued payment involved an 
imprudent and inexpedient putting of too many eggs in 
one basket. 

The companies had been for many years cultivating a 
popular view of life insurance, which uncomfortable ex- 
periences and something of natural intuition had enabled 
the insuring portion of the public to recognize as some- 
what at variance with its internal aspect. The combina- 
tion of insurance with investment indispensable to limited- 
payment, whole life and endowment policies was readily 
popularized when it was introduced, partly because it met 
the views of many who preferred to make the heavier out- 
lay during the active and productive part of life, and 
especially because it presented the only alternative of ex 
emption from the pains and penalties of forfeiture ; but it 
was not as well adapted to general uses. The premiums 
were necessarily larger than those of straight life, the 
money invested in them was locked up beyond recovery, 
and, except in the case of a maturing endowment, the ex- 
tra investment could not be easily, or, without a large dis- 
count, converted into money, in case, as sometimes hap- 
pens, the reasons for being insured shall cease; but‘as 
these defects were not apparent at the time of insuring, 
but only when too late for other remedy than by sur- 
render, the canvasser found little difficulty in making them 
popular. When, however, the current began to run in the 
other direction, and the holders presented them for ex- 
change, it became the interest of shrewd managersto offer 
in their stead a form of insurance which, while far cheaper 
than those which were being vacated, should retain their 
most characteristic feature and be, besides, attractive to 
the large number of persons who had been compelled to 
abandon continued payment and other forfeitable polli- 
cies. 

A radical change of any kind is neither easily made nor 
very welcome to an institution so conservative as life in- 
surance always has been, and, it is to be hoped, will always 
continue to be. This necessitated material modifications, 
if not amore or less complete readjustment of the expense 
and dividend account, and, in every case where the priv- 
ilege of non-forfeiture was not made universal, the crea- 
tion of two widely distinct classes of co-insurers, one of 
which enjoyed exclusive privileges and exemptions. 

These difficulties, which it would not be easy to exag- 
gerate, did not deter the companies from doing what 
might, as safely, have been done ten or fifteen years 
sooner, and with better moral effect’ than at a time when 
a suspicion of yielding to compulsion existed. The mo- 
tive is, however, a matter of trivial importance in compari- 
son with the achievement. Nearly all the companies 
united in removing the handicapping and always obstruc- 
tive feature so far as to render all new policies non-forfeit- 
ing, except where, for the sake of other advantages and 
privileges, the assured agrees to waive the privilege of the 
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new regulation, which was enacted by the Legislature in 
order to secure uniformity of action and a better defini- 
tion of policyholders’ rights in the premises. 

The good effect of this reform movement in restoring 
impaired confidence and stimulating new business was 
almost immediately apparent. For the first time in many 
years, the companies which had been losing members more 
rapidly than they gained them, began to extend their lines. 
This happy condition of affairs is still. maintained and 
promises to become permanent. The business now being 
aggregated is notably of a better kind than that which it 
replaces. The improvement is not so much in the class of 
risks, as in a better understanding between the insurer and 
insured, and a conspicuous improvement in the methods 
of canvass and the inducements specialized by agents. 
Promises of impossible dividends and unheard-of advan- 
tages, though unhappily not quite obsolete, fall upon ears 
dulled by iteration and grown wary through repeated dis- 
appointments. 

A large majority of those who are now insuring are not 
searching for bonanzas where nobody has ever found them, 
nor for big dividends to render a good bargain better than 
appears upon its face, but for life insurance, as nearly pure 
and simple as may be, and for absolute and unconditional 
security at any price; and the rate at which policies in the 
better companies are being taken shows how readily the 
present and coming assurant appreciates a fair showing and 
a straightforward setting forth of what is offered in ex- 
change for his money. 

Formerly, and during*the flush times, when everybody 
made money easily, the average policy ran up high into the 
thousands, and the canvasser felt, and sometimes showed 
rather plainly, contempt for the man who did not want and 
would not take a policy with six figures across its face; 
but these are not the times to despise small things. One 
of the most hopeful and promising indications of coming 
prosperity for the life insurance interest is to be found in 
the fact that the average policy issued is annually growing 
smaller. Making due allowance for duplicate and tripli- 
cate policies, there are perhaps four hundred thousand 
well-to-do people carrying insurances of from five to 
twenty thousand dollars each. The supply of such luxuri- 
ous customers is necessarily limited; perhaps another hun- 
dred thousand or two would well nigh exhaust it ; but the 
number of those who really need insurance most, to 
whom the protection that life insurance alone can give is 
a real, but as yet unrecognized, domestic necessity, is 


practically unlimited. 


There are in this country and the adjacent provinces 
more than fifty-five millions of intelligent people, who can 
be made to comprehend the advanfages of insurance and 
induced tosharethem. One in every eight, at most, has some 
one dependent upon him, who, in case of his death, would be 
left without adequate maintenance. Of these seven mil- 
lions of accessible persons, less than one million are in- 
sured by methods deserving the name of insurance; that 
is, who pay a definite premium for a definite amount of in- 
surance protected by law and backed by ample invested 





assets. Six millions of prospective assurants * pro. 
vide an immense field for the activities of oq 
terprising companies, but not for the vending of 
ten thousand dollar policies. The business of the 
future, despite even a rapid increase of the_well-tody 
class, will show fewer and fewer policies of such dimen, 
sions, and the companv willing to adapt its methods tothe 
requirements of the greatest number will find its profit in 
issuing small policies. The clerical labor involved mug 
necessarily be much greater and the details of a transitory 
and unstable business infinitely troublesome, but it is de 
monstrably possible to provide for all this, and still leaye 
a comfortable margin for profit. 

There would seem to be no imperative necessity for 
specializing what some may regard as small-fry business, 
Nearly all the companies issue policies for as small an 
amount as five hundred dollars, and, as an accommodation, 
will accept a quarterly payment after the first year, if itis 
paid at the office; but they do not seem to be alive to the 
expediency of doing a little more for the accommodation 
of a very numerous class by accepting monthly install. 
ments and sending a collector to receive them. Yet this 
is what the coming customer wants. Life insurance is to 
him a strange and suspicious commodity, all the more 
strange and suspicious because its objective is posthumous 
and its substance intangible, and constant reminders and 
exhortations are indispensable stimulants to his reluctant 
sense of duty. Just now, mere persuasion suffices to in- 
duce him to begin. He signs some papers of, to him, 
nebulous import, pays a little money, promises to pay 
again, and receives another paper which promises his 
family so much money, to be paid when he dies—an event 
which seems to him a very long way in the future. But 
his experiences, in time to come, are not likely to differ 
very much from that of others, and when he finds himself 
bird-limed by ingeniously-worded conditions, whose inad- 
vertent infraction has cost him money, life insurance will 
see the last of him and his kind. 

For this reason, to say nothing of a better obvious rea 
son, the company that seeks his patronage had better 
begin with the plainest possible contract, in which he can 
find no covert flaw or subtlety, simply because there is none, 
and deal with him ever after firmly, fairly and honestly, 
and teaching him by example rather than precept to toe 
the mark every time. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


WE are reliably informed that the Massachusetts mutuals have invaded 
Brooklyn and taken several of the best factory risks in that city into theit 
embrace, among others a well-known tobacco factory. There is one cl 
rious’ feature about the insurance on this risk which deserves attention. 
The buildings are mortgaged to the Home Fire Insurance Company, of 
New York, and the loss under the policies is made payable to that com 
pany. The spectacle of a New York joint stock company holding * 
mortgage on property in the Metropolitan district secured by a fire policy 
in a Massachusetts mutual is altogether refreshing, though of course 90 
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to the discredit of the Home. But we wonder what the Insurance De- 
partment thinks of it. The mutuals might insure worse risks, however, 
than some of the model factories around this city. 

* * *% 


TERE is something of a commotion among certain agents of leading 
companies in the Eastern States, caused by the promulgation of an edict 
by the old tna, ot Hartford, and other big companies, that they will not 
permit any of their agents to represent any company or companies from 
whom they receive over fifteen per cent; 7.¢., Mr. Jones, of Bungtown, now 
having the £tna, Home, Continental, Royal and Liverpool and Lcndon 
and Globe, at fifteen per cent, and also the Pollywog, the Confidence and 
the Profitable at twenty per cent, must give up the latter or lose the former. 
This is a war tocsin which will sound in many a city and village within six 
months,and will result in dividing local agencies into the fifteen-per-cen- 
ters and other sort. The agents who have been working twenty per 
cent companies will soon be in a quandary. 

* % od 


’ 

Some recent changes in the subordinate officers of the Fire Insurance 
Patrol force have given rise to rumors of flagrant misconduct, which we 
are assured are grossly exaggerated. The changes have been quietly 
effected by the Patrol Service Committe~, and the work of the organization 
ptoceeds as smoothly and efficiently as ever. The attempt to work up a 
sensation out of these matters has been a signal failure. 


*% *% % 


Tue president of a city company, whose opposition to the Tariff As- 
sociation has been as consistent as well known and understood, was re- 
cently informed that the companies who are meditating the actual begin- 


‘ning of that organization contemplated making war on the busines of the 


companies who wouldn't join it. He said, in his most sententious man- 
ner, “,When the boys are ready for that sort of fooling away capital, they 
will find the old Roman veteran ready and eager for the fray.” 


* * 2 


One of the latest devices for securing cheap insurance on buildings is 
to make up a list embracing from ten to one hundred (according to the 
posessions of the owner), and ask for a bid on the lot. In this manner a 
regular hodge-podge of buildings, comprising stores, with bakeries, up- 
holstery and carpenter shops, and miscellaneous risks, are gathered into 
a schedule, and rates so ridiculous as to excite laughter obtained from 
high-grade companies. The story most current now among the com- 
panies is the struggle for a lot of Third avenue buildings and the rates 
offered as bids for the risks are absurd. One company proposed fifteen 
cents for three years, less filtteen per cent, and was disgusted to learn 
another company had taken the risk at twelve cents net. 


* * * 


THE rumors of further foreign invasions are renewed. The expected 
launching of a new company, with a name half British and half American, 
is talked about as a certainty, and names of ex-English managers on 
this side and distinguished English managers on the other side, with ex- 
English trustees as directors, incorporators and shareholders, are being 
used with a freedom quite amazing. The brokers are being gradually 
informed of the great things to happen, and many of them have com- 
menced saving up their hard risks in anticipation. 


* * * 


One of the wide-awake agents who has been doing his best to organize 
a Tariff Association, says if the present attempt fails it will be many a 
long year before another reaches a point so near to possible success. He 
Says that two calamities are necessary to bring as many of the companies 
into harmony again as has signed the pending agreement. The first is a 
Chicago fire and the annihilation of forty or fifty companies, The second 
is the gradual decline by natural decay in the number of companies, until 
half of those now living are laid away in the cold ground. 


* * % 


* Some weeks ago a New York broker sent an order for insurance on a 
Southern cotton mill to an agent in a city near the location of the risk, 
requesting a considerable line of insurance thereon. Full descriptions and 
diagram accompanied the order. The agent gladly accepted the offer, and 





in due time forwarded numerous policies. In his dailies to his com 

panies he referred several of them for further particulars to the New York 
broker. As the risk was comparatively unknown, the New Yorker was 
soon overrun with applications for diagrams, information, etc., and it be- 
camea bore. Finally, one day he refused any further information to the 
company, and referred them to their own agent in the South. Then they 
served a cancellation notice on the broker. He was doubtful whether 
the company had a right to take this course, and claimed that the cancel- 
lation notice should have passed through the same channel as the policy. 
To satisfy his doubt, the broker asked the opinions of several experts, 
and he now informs us that the result was that five told him to ignore the 
cancellation notice excepting through the agent who wrote the policy, and 
four told him to respect it. He was not long in deciding that, where 
there was so much doubt, to take the safe side and accept cancellations. 


* .* @ 


THE companies generally sympathize with the hard luck of the foreign 
companies who resisted payment of the loss on the Gunther Pavilion, at 
Locust Grove, on the ground ofthe willful and intentional violation of the 
gasoline prohibition by the assured. It seemed so clear a case in respect 
to facts that the companies are asking each other whether the restrictions 
and prohibitions herctofore accounted as worth something are in réality 
worthless. We are informed the case will be carried to the court of last 
resort. 

* * * 


Tue book-bindery fire on Ann street the other day caught two com- 
panies somewhat curiously. One policy expired on Monday, which was not 
to be renewed. The broker replaced it in another company, but dated 
the policy Saturday. Between the two days the fire occurred and made a 
loss under both policies. 


% * % 


One of the adjusters’ jokes of the day is that of a bankrupt case wherein 
all the assets are represented by claims against fire insurance companies 
for a recent loss. There are thirty-five policies, and no twoalike. ‘‘ The 
worst mess,” says one of the adjusters, “of non-concurrencies ever offered 
for adjustment.” The attempt to make the proofs of loss harmonize has 
already led to various difficulties, and by the time the assignees in bank- 
ruptcy, the adjusters, the lawyers and creditors get through with the case, 
there will be some fun. 


* % *# 


A New ORLEANS company is in the market soliciting re-insurance 
contracts and surplus lines after the manner of the foreign born. The 
agents represent sixteen States, and prefer this course to an extension of 
the agency system at the present time. 


cs * 


A‘BROKER placed a line on a photograph gallery near Union Square, 
last week, and asked the secretary of a company to take out his premium 
in photographs. The secretary found that the {broker had offered to do 
so, but the contract troubled him, 


% * * 


NE son F. Evans, the new president of the Spring Garden Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia, has the hearty congratulations and good 
wishes of THE SPECTATOR on his promotion from the very respectable 
though less prominent presidency of the Sun Fire Insurance Company, 
He has been well and favorably known to us for many years as a gentle- 
man of superior intelligence, high personal character, and first-class 
abilities. -He would be likely to reach the front rank in any business to 
which he should devote himself. He is an untiring worker and has had 
sufficient variety of experience to prevent his ever becoming a narrow 
man ; and having been actively identified with insurance interests nearly 
twenty years, has seen enough of the ups and downs of the business to 
discriminate closely and administer the affairs of his company with vigor 
and prudence, a desirable combination of qualities not always found in 
presidents. His company is in splendid condition ; capital, $400,000 ; 
net surplus, over $400,000 ; assets, above $1,000,000, and_a very strong 
board of directors. We predict for this company a bright future and con- 
gratulate it on its good fortune in securing Mr. Evans to fill the vacancy 
caused by John Dohnert’s resignation, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 

Superintendent Fairman's Annual Report—Dangerous Man Traps—Electric Light 
and Telephone Wires—Competition Among Insurance Companies the Consumer 
and Destroyer of Business—A Chapter on Foreign Companies—The Superintend- 
ent Disavows the Value of Home Statements and the Availability of Home 
Assets—The Insurance Department and not Private Trustees Should Hold 
Foreign Company Deposits—A Standard Form of Policy—Co-operative Life 
Associations not Organized for Benevolent Purposes Denounced as Wolves in 
Sheep's Clothing—The Winding Up of Insolvent Life Companies—Mr. Raines’ 
Bill Touching Life Insurance Applications Reported Favorably to the Senate— 
Another Tax Bill for Fire Insurance Companies—Fire Policies Taken as Col- 
lateral to Loans on Bonds and Mortgages. 


|FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

THE event of the past week is the annual repurt of Mr. Fairman, Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department. The comments and recommenda- 
tions of the text of Mr. Fairman’s report makes the document more in- 
teresting than usual. For several years past the report of the Department 
has been, outside of the compilation of the reports of each company into 
tabular form, simply a dry comment upon those statistics. Several pages 
are devoted this year to the showing of these figures, and the condition 
that the different classes of insurance interests are in at present. This is 
followed by comments and recommendations that cannot fail to be interest- 
ing reading to all connected with insurance in any form. This portion is 
divided and treated under thirteen separate heads, such as ‘‘ competition 
among companies, foreign companies, deposit with trustees, re-insurance, 
dangerous man traps, electric wires, special fire deposits, standard form 
of policy, the distribution of business, co-operative life companies, insolv- 
ent life companies, scalpers, and the registered policy plan.” 

Under the head of ‘‘ dangerous man traps,” the Superintendent treats 


- of the summer hotels, and in regard to these he says, that ‘* the new devel- 


opments of travel and summer resorts has produced a class of great 
wooden buildings, called hotels, in the mountain, in the valleys, at the 
seaside and by the springs, where people gather together in thousands for 
recreation, rest, health or pleasure. Many of these establishments are 
the merest tinder-boxes, through which fire would instantly rage in the 
wildest revel, whenever a spark shall have started it, as any moment it 
may by the careless touch of a child, the blundering accident of a servant, 
or the reckless act of acrank. Is it not worth while to inquire whether 
the State should interpose some regulations of law with reference to the 
safety of this class of buildings? We prohibit men from hunting with 
guns in populated places, and we extend the protection of law to public 
resorts in a thousand ways. But this new danger is free in its habits. It 
may do what it shall please without let or hindrance: It may put up these 
great caravansaries five or six stories high, hundreds of feet long, with 
great halls from end to end, with open stairways and elevators from top 
to bottom, with furnaces and steam engines and all the modern appliances ; 
it may fill them with guests ad /bitum, and it may not, unless self-interest 
should impel it todo so, providea single safeguard against fire. This 
simple statement of the case is the best proof that some remedy is needed, 
and it can only be necessary to call the attention of the Legislature to it, to 
receive it. Whether the remedy shal] be in prohibiting insurance com- 
panies from taking risks on them, so that people will be deterred by pru- 
dence from building them, or whether we shall be content by surrounding 
them, with all the imperfections on their heads, with such safeguards as 
are possible, is for the law-making power of the State to determine. But 
that it is both an evil and a danger to which some prompt and efficient 
remedy should be applied there can be no doubt. The question comes 
perhaps only incidentally within the purview of this report, and yet it 
touches the insurance interest so largely, independent of its humanitarian 
aspect, that this reference is deemed timely and important. 
ELECTRIC WIRES, 


Under this head, the Superintendent points out what he considers “ an- 
other and very different danger, and yet equally threatening, and even 
more serious, in the wires for the electric light. In our large cities and 
tawns these wires thread the streets in every direction. They are stretched 
upon poles ‘a few feet over our heads, they pass over the tops of our 
houses and into our ‘houses. Of themselves they are harmless enough, 





and so long as they stand alone and are kept from contact with othe 
metals when charged with electricity, no danger arises. But regardlessof 
public and private danger, they are led by the side of and across telegraph 
and telephone wires in such proximity that intercommunication is some. 
times inevitable and always imminent. Positive and serious dangers 
arise from this state of things. The most impressive and alarming danger 
is that of instant death to persons coming in contact with the electric 
Spark. Firemen are especially subject to this danger, when working og 
roofs of houses or anywhere in the neighborhood of these wires. The uge 
of the telephone is also threatened, for the interlacing of the wires sends 
the spark to the telephone instrument in the houses of citizens, Creating 
the double danger, both of fire and loss of life. Such instances have og, 
curred within a few weeks past in the city of Albany, coming under the 
personal observation of the Superintendent of this department. The whole 
subject is a proper one for careful, prompt and efficient legislation,” 
COMPETITION AMONG COMPANIES. 

The Superintendent is severe in his comments on the wild race for 
business and the cutting of the rates below a paying figure. He says 
that ‘‘ Competition is said to be the life of business,” and to a curious ex. 
tent and for certain purposes, it is doubtless true. But there is a line 
beyond which competition cannot go without utterly changing its effect 
and influence. It then becomes the revolutionizer—worse still, the cop. 
sumer and destroyer of business. It is as true of fire insurance as of rail. 
way traffic, or of ordinary mercantile transactions, that it cannot be done 
except at prices which realize a profit, or which at least return the amount 
expended in cost. Directors and stockholders may magnanimously 
forego salaries and dividends, and in the hot race for business, or their 
unselfish desire to insure the property of the people, may bravely yield up 
their capital and their private income, but this will not last always. There 
is a bottom to the deepest well. Competing for business at rates lower 
than experience demonstrates to be safe is dangerous to the purpose of 
insurance, and of course fatal to both insurers and insured. If a com- 
pany takes business at rates upon which it cannot afford to insure, itis 
equally taken at rates which the insured cannot afford to accept. The 
term underwriters is in danger of getting an altogether new and significant 
meaning—writing under one another. Strong and well-established com- 
panies, even at the expense of temporary suffering from diminution of 
business, can well afford to refuse to run this race forfa lowering of rates 
beyond the paying point. Indeed, they cannot afford to do otherwise than 
refuse, for by joining in the unsafe reduction and continuing thus to do 
business for any considerable time, their own strength will be frittered 
away and their reputation for superiority become a thing of the past. In 
fact, there will be no superior class of companies, but all will be involved 
in one common danger of ruin. Those companies which stem this tideby 
firmly resisting it now will reap the benefit in the end. They will come 
out with all their powers retained, vigorous for the work they are organ- 
ized to do. 

Nor need they suffer now. There are plenty of business men and 
property-holders needing insurance, who understand the principles of 
business and know that it cannot be done for less than cost. There are 
enough of them to give all the business they need to such companies as 
stand firm for adequate rates. Those people ignoring cheap insurance as 
dangerous and false will seek out those companies which do business ona 
business footing. They will find the companies which most safely insure 
instead of those which offer to insure for the smallest sum. It should be 
no objection in the mind of the policyholder that{the company tm which he 
insures makes money from the rates he pays. It ought to make money, 
and the more it makes the more secure is the policyholder. It is more to 
the advantage, or certainly it is more to the interest, of the policyholder 
than to the stockholder, that his company should be prosperous. The 
former looks to it for the protection of all he has; the latter is only con- 
cerned to the extent of his stock. While no price should be charged 
greater than the value of the services rendered, or for the risks taken, it is 
equally true that no one should seek to get a service for less than its 
value. Todo either, is todo injustice. The rights of all and the interests 
of all are best protected by equal and exact justice to all. It is unfortu- 
nate that these principles do not always govern in the transaction of busi- 
ness between man and man. The millennium is apparently far in thedis- 
tance, and Utopia is an intangible theory. But if agreements, based upo® 
the principles of fundamental justice, do not prevail, the argument of 
safety in business should at least have some effect. Standing on the 
theory, when no higher one prevails, that ‘‘ honesty is the best policy,” let 
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rance be issued on this basis. It is simply criminal for an 
‘neurance company to promise insurance at rates which will not insure. 
a may, it is true, be such extraordinary conflagrations, so far tran- 
je all reasonable probabilities, within a given space, that the most 
careful and prudent companies will suffer failure. These can no more be 
guarded against by ordinary precautions than we guard against the ravages 
of a hurricane. All human effort is liable to overthrow, and, where ruin 
becomes universal because of influences beyond our control, the best of us 
must be content to suffer. But ruinous rates adopted by one company to 
et business from another cannot be classed inthis category. This is a 
daring of fate which common prejudice, to say nothing of common honesty, 
will avoid. The evil has become widespread and alarming. It threatens 
all interests alike. It remains to be seen where and by whom the remedy 
will be applied. Nothing is more certain than those companies which do 
apply the remedy will find their advantage in so dcing, while those which 
do not will as certainly end in failure or bankruptcy. 


polices of insu 


FOREIGN COMPANIES. 

On this subject the Superintendent says that during the year past there 
has been a marked development of interest on the part of insurance com- 
panies of foreign States and countries to do business in this State. The 
number of such companies admitted during 1881 has been three. The 
whole number of foreign companies doing business in the State, January 
1, 1882, was thirty-five. The total amount of securities deposited by 
them in the Department is $7,486,333.75. In addition to this sum there is 
deposited by them with Insurance Departments in other States, for the 
benefit of all policyholders in the United States, the sum of $5,581, 305.60. 
Beyond these amounts there is also deposited in the hands of trustees in 
the United States, for the benefit of all policyholders in this country, the 
sum of $13,441,697.53, meking a total of $26.509,336.88. The total lia- 
bilities of these foreign companies in the United States is $14,692,102.45. 
Since the first of January three fire insurance companies have been ad- 
mitted, which have deposited in the Department $200,000 each. 

The Superintendent recommends a change of the law in reference to 
the reports of foreign fire insurance companies. He says that the 
American capital of a foreign insurance company doing business in this 
State is declared by law to be the sum of its deposits in this country for 
the benefit of all its policyholders in this country. This is all that is 
liable on account of its risks in this country. Orif, technically, the home 
capital may also be held to be liable, it is certainly not available. Prac- 
tically, no citizen of the United States can enforee his claim against a 
foreign company out of the capital or assets beyond the jurisdiction of the 
United States. Yet all foreign companies are required to make reports of 
their foreign business, together with a statement of their assets and liab:l- 
ities outside of the United States, to this Department. These reports are 
more than valueless ; they are cumbersome and misleading. They give 
an impression of strength, which, so far as our citizens are concerned, 
they do not possess. The publication of such statements is unjust to 
American companies, because, while true in fact, they are false in effect. 
The available capital of such companies to an American citizen is that 
which they have deposited here in pursuance of law and subject to law. 
They should not be allowed to supplement this, in official statements or 
business advertisements, by setting forth additional millions of paid-up or 
subscribed capital, intended to convey an impression of greater security 
than they actually giye. They should be restricted in those matters to 
their business operations in this country. The foreign statements which 
are now required from them should be discontinued, and all authority of 
law for the Superintendent of the Insurance Department to examine them 
at their home offices should be repealed. They do business in New York 
under New York laws, subject to New York requirements and restric- 
tions. The protection of the New York policyholder is not weakened, no 
matter how disastrous may be the failure at home. He stood on the 
assets, these and these only, which are invested in this country. It is 
folly, therefore, and worse than folly, for it is misleading, to continue the 
sham of home reports and supervision. It is recommended that all laws 
imposing any duty upon foreign companies, touching their home business, 
rany authority upon the Insurance Department or its Superintendent, 
‘xcept in so far as relates to their admission to this State and business 
therein, be wholly and absolutely repealed. ° 

DEPOSIT WITH TRUSTEES. 


The law as it now stands only requires that $200,000 shall be deposited 
with this Department by a foreign company, All additional deposits mya 








be placed with trustees selected by the company, but subject to the ap- 
proval of the Department. The gentlemen thus selected are invariably of 
the highest standing, about whose responsibility there can be no question. 
Nevertheless, the Department is fully impressed with the belief that the 
system of trusteeship should be abolished, and the law so amended that 
all deposits should be held by Insurance Departments. The trustees 
are the agents of the company, paid by the company, and actin its interest. 
The Insurance Department is the agent of the people, responsible to them 
and subject to the penalties of the law for malfeasance. These deposits 
are for the benefit of the people, and should be placed in the Department. 
An amendment of the law in accordance with this suggestion is recom- 
mended. 
RE-INSURANCE, 

The Superintendent under this head insists that a company from another 
State doing business here, and desiring to go out of this State, should be 
required to re-insure its risks in some other company authorized to do 
business in this State, He urges that some new rule of law be estab- 
lished in relation to such retiring companies. As they have been required 
to get permission to enter the State, so they should also be required to get 
permission to go out. Let them go out only when they have given the most 
satisfactory assurances that their liabilities in the State will be fully met 


and canceled. 
STANDARD FORM OF POLICIES. 


The Superintendent considers that the frequent misunderstandings and 
litigations are strong arguments in favor of a uniform and standard form of 
policy. There should bea uniform and lawful standard of policy, and every 
company compelled to comply with it. All policies being alike, the insured 
and insurers all understand the situation, and disputes are avoided. 
There must be variations to meet special objects, but these variations 
should be entered in manuscript as the result of particulaf contracts, and 
especially noted and agreed to by the insured. The standard details of 
the contract should be fixed by law, and neither addition nor omission 
permitted except as mutually agreed upon, written out and signed by the 


parties. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE LIFE COMPANIES. 


This subject and the beneficiary associations are given more space than 
any other in the report. The theory of supervision is commented upon as 
applied to insurance. Some of his ideas on that point have not been very 
well sustained by the events or management of the Department under 
Fairman’s predecessors. He commends the law of last year relative to 
the co-operative associations, and holds that it has been of great practical 
benefit to the people of this State and all of those associations which doa 
legitimate assessment business, and is approved by all such sccieties ; only 
resisted by those that are unwilling to confine their business within proper 
bounds, and when license in this class of insurance seeks to run riot with 
prudence and safety. The Superintendent declares that the law is working 
well, and that itis his purpose to so administer it that it will both preserve 
and enhance the character and efficiency of all purely mutual and legitimate 
assessment societies, and just as certainly destroy the whole brood of ille- 
gitimate and irresponsible concerns. It has put an absolute stop to the or- 
ganization of all illegitmate and speculative societies. It has prevented 
the entrance into this State of the “ graveyard” concerns from Pennsyl- 
vania, and it has erected barriers against the indiscriminate entrance here 
of almost numberless concerns from other States. The Superintendent 
claims that the Department draws a wide distinction between speculative 
insurance, under the guise of co-operation and honest co-operation. He 
holds that a benevolent and charitable association, in good faith, is ordi- 
narily a blessing, which ought to be encouraged and sustained ; but 
those which take the name only for personal ends are wo:ves in sheep’s 
clothing. Laws which will destroy the latter are what is wanted. In any 
corner of the land great numbers of these scheming plans for personal ag- 
grandizement are springing up and going among the people as life insur- 
ance associations under the plea of charitable purposes. In many instance 
they are downright frauds, intended to rob the people. They are entitled 
to condemnation because their appeal for support is based on really 
fraudulent grounds. The Superintendent insists that the law of 1881 should 
not be repealed, but, if anything, additional power given to more effectu- 
ally crush out the speculative concerns. 

INSOLVENT LIFE COMPANIES AND SCALPERS. 


Under these heads the Superintendent refers to the difficulties that have 
been met with in closing up the affairs of the broken companies. In this 
connection he says that the Department is charged with all the duties and 
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responsibilities of a receiver—that is, the same proceedings are necessarily 
taken by it, in making distribution of the funds and securities inits hands, 
that are taken by the receiver in relation to the funds and securities in his 
hands. This involves the appointment and pay of a seperate referee and 
actuary for each, and makes expensive and necessary double proceedings 
in courts. He suggests that the whole work might as easily be done by 
the Departmentas half of it, and that such an arrangement would result in 
material benefit to the unfortunate policyholders, and all the fees of re- 
ceivers saved ; the Superintendent adding: ‘‘ The experience of this De- 
partment is that policyholders would be better protected, and get both 
larger and speedier returns, if receiverships were abolished, and the entire 
duty imposed on the Insurance Department of converting the assets, de- 
termining the creditors and distributing the proceeds among them.” The 
portion referring to scalpers is devoted to the annoyances of attorneys and 
the delays that they bring about in winding up the affairs of a company, 
Pretending to help the policyholder, they in reality injure him and reduce 
the amount that he would secure, These attorneys neither secure, pre- 
serve, protect nor increase the sum to be allowed a policyholder. He re- 
commends that societies and ali parties concerned should be prohibited, 
under any pretence whatever, from furnishing lists of policyholders to un- 
authorized persons. 

The Superintendent states that there is only one company doing a regis- 
tered policy business reporting to the Department. 


Two bills relating to chapter 256 of the laws of last year, or the bene- 
ficiary association act, have been reported in the Assembly, both from the 
Committee on Charitable and Religious Societies. One was Mr. Engle’s 
bill, introduced on February 3, to repeal that law and wipe it from the 
Statute books; the other was A. B. Sheldon’s bill, introduced February 
8, to amend the act of last year, so as to allow beneficiary associations to 
do business on the endowment plan under it. This is supposed to be 
pressed in the interest of the Order of Chosen Friends, of Indiana. 

The Senate Committee on Insurance has surprised everybody by re- 
porting the bill which has passed the Assembly requiring copies of all 
applications on which life insurance policies are based tc be attached to 
policies hereafter issued in this State. It is Mr. Raines’ bill. 

The Assembly committee has reported the bill published in last week’s 
SPECTATOR, as introduced by Mr. Raines, providing that all statements 
of foreign companies about their home business shall be excluded from 
the Department reports. This is in accordance with the-recommendation 
of the Superintendent. 

The bill of Mr. Ellsworth, amending the general corporation tax statute 
given in my last letter, has been advanced to a third reading in the Senate. 

Another bill to amend the general corporation tax bill, which effects fire 
insurance companies, has been introduced by Senator Boyd. He pro- 
vides for doubling the tax on the dividends of the corporation and increas- 
ing three-tenths of a mill on the tax on those which do not pay dividends 
on their stock. This increase he proposes shall go to the maintenance of 
the courts. The full text of the bill is as follows: 


SECTION 1. Section three of chapter 542 of the laws of 1830, entitled 
“An Act to Provide for Raising a Tax for the Use of the State upon 
Certain Corporations, Joint Stock Companies and Associations, as 
Amended by Chapter 361 of the Laws of 1881,” is hereby amended so as to 
read as follows: 


Sec. 3. Every corporation, joint stock company or association whatever, 
now or hereafter incorporated or organized under any law of this State, or 
now or hereafter incorporated or organized by or under the laws of any 
other State or country and doing business in this State, except savings 
banks and institutions for savings, life insurance companies, banks, and 
foreign insurance companies, and manufacturing corporations carrying 
on manufacture within this State, which exception shall not be taken to 
include gas companies or trust companies, shall be subject to and pay a 
tax, as a tax upon its corporate franchise or business, into the treasury of 
the State annually, to.be computed as follows: If the dividend or divi- 
dends made or declared by such corporation, jeint-stock company or asso- 
ciation, during any year ending with the first day of November, amount 
to six or more than six per centum upon the par value of its capital 
stock, then the tax to be at the rate of one-half mill upon the 
capital stock for each one per centum of dividends so made or declared ; 
or if no dividend be made or declared, or if the dividend or dividends 
made or declared do not amount to six per centum upon the par value of 
said capital stock, then the tax to be at the rate of three mills upon each 
dollar of a valuation of the said capital stock made in accordance with the 
provisions of the first section of this act ; and in case any such corporation, 
joint-stock company, or association, shall have more than one kind of 
capital stock, as, for instance, common and preferred stock, and upon one 
of said stocks a dividend or dividends amounting to six or more than six 
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per centum upon the par value thereof has been made or declap 
upon theother no dividend has been made or declared, or the dividend 
dividends made or declared thereon amount to less than six ud 
centum-upon the par value thereof, then the tax shall be at the ray 
one-half mill for each one per centum of dividend made or declared me 
the capital stock, upon the par value of which the dividend or dividends 
made or declared amount to six or more than six per centum, and in addi 
tion thereto, tax shall be charged at the rate of three mills upon each dolla 
of a valuation, made also in accordance with the provisions of this act a 
the capital stock upon which no dividend was made or declared, or yp 
the par value of which the dividend or dividends made or declared did 
not amount to six per centum. 

Sgc. 2. Section six of said act is hereby amended so as to Tread 
follows : ° 

Sec. 6. In addition to the taxes above provided for, every corporation 
formed for railroad, canal, steamboat, ferry, express, navigation or trans, 
portation purposes, and every elevated railway company, and every other 
corporation, joint-stock company or association, now or hereafter incor. 
porated or organized by or under any law of this State, or now or hereafter 
incorporated or organized by or under the laws of any other State or 
country and doing business in this State, and owning, operating or leas 
ing to or from another corporation, joint-stock company or association 
any railroad, canal, steamboat, ferry, ‘express, navigation, pipe line pes 
transportation route or line, or elevated railway, or other device for the 
transportation of freight or passengers, or in any way engaged in the 
business of transporting freights or passengers, and every telegraph com. 
pany or telephone company incorporated under the laws of this or any 
other State, and doing business in this State, and every express company 
or association, palace car or sleeping car company or association incor. 
porated or unincorporated, doing business in this State, sha'l pay to the 
State Treasurer, for the use of the State, as a tax upon its corporate fran. 
chise or business in this State, a tax, at the rate of eight-tenths of one per 
centum upon the gross earnings in this State of said corporation or com. 
pany or association, for tolls, transportation, telegraph, telephone or «x. 
press business transacted in this State. 

Sec. 3. Then shall be added to chapter 361, of the laws of 1881, on ad. 
ditional section to be known as section 11, as follows : 

SEc. 11. One-talf, or so much of an half part as may be necessary of the 
amount annually paid over to or received by the Comptroller of the State 
under section three of chapter 542 of the laws of 1880, as amended by 
chapter 361 of the laws of 1881, as hereby further amended, shall be ap. 
plied yearly toward the support and maintenance of the courts of this 
State, and the further sum of three-tenths part, or as much of said three- 
tenths part as may be necessary of the amount annually paid over to and re 
ceived by the Comptroller of this State, under the sixth section of chap. 
ter 542 of the laws of 1880, as amended by chapter 361 of the laws of 1881, 
as hereby further amended, shall also be applied yearly toward the mein. 
tenance of the courts of this State. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Senator Jacobs has introduced a bill relative to loans by corporations 
and the policy of fire insurance taken as collateral to loans on bond and 
mortgages. The full text is as follows: 


SECTION 1. Every corporation chartered under the laws of this State, or 
doing business therein, which has loaned or shall hereafter loan mone 
upon bond and mortgage upon real estate, and which shall be entitled to 
require and receive a policy or policies of fire insurance as collateral se 
curity upon any such loan or loans, shall accept as such collateral, when 
rendered, a policy or policies in any fire insurance company authorized to 
do business in this State, and having an unimpaired capital stock and 
assets of at least five hundred thousand dollars value. Provided, that the 
risks of any such companies shall not be accepted to an amount greater 
than the amount of their assets. 


The above bill is to prevent collusion between the directors of a com- 
pany which loans money and the fire insurance company, by the former 
in insisting that policies shall be taken in a particular company. 

ALBANY, April 10, 1882. , RANDOLPH. 





CHICAGO. 
The Case of the Defunct Chicago Life Insurance Company—The Marine Unde- 
writing Pool for 1882—The New York Insurance Letters of The Chicago 
Lribune—The Exchange and its New Departure—Local Notes. 


[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

From present indications, it would appear that the affairs of the defund 
Chicago Life Insurance Company will not be settled up for some time 
come. The company failed in 1877, and George M. Bogue was appointed 
receiver to close up its affairs. So far, dividends amounting to thirty pe 
cent of its liabilities have been paid, and there is a prospect of a further 
payment of five to ten per cent. There has been a case of this compaly 
us. the Auditor of Illinois, in the United States Supreme Court for some 
time, and the prospect is that it will remain there a year longer before 
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any decision is reached. It looks as though Western receiverships 
eeded a little wholesome investigation, The receiver of a life insurance 
etal is, we believe, the slowest animal on earth. 

The marine underwriters in this city seem to have about as much 
trouble in arranging matters satisfactorily as the fire underwriters of New 
York have in forming a Tariff Association, Some weeks ago, it was 
thought that the matter had been arranged to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, but last week the “pot began to boil” over, and an entire dis- 
ruption of all previous arrangements was the result. At the last report, 
there was no prospect of bridging over the bloody chasm, and it looks as 
if each company intended to ‘‘go it alone” again this season, and it is 
only to be hoped that the disastrous results of last year will not be re- 
peated. If they are, we shall expect to see one-half of the companies 
follow the example of the Phenix, of Brooklyn, and pull out of the lake 


+ business, 


The Chicago Tribune has a New York insurance correspondent, and 
alas! like many others of his kind, he knows too much and yet not 
enough about the insurance business. He goes on to call attention to 
the demoralization of the insurance business in New York for the past 
few years, and the numerous attempts to form a Tariff Association and 
stop the downward tendency in rates. He speaks of the ‘‘ Alliance” (a 
new institution to us Westerners), and then goes on to say that the 
“Union” isa Western association copied after the ‘ Alliance” in the 
East, We beg to inform him that the first attempt to call a halt in the 
downward course was by the organization of the Union in the summer of 
1879. The only place where any money has been made during the past 
three years has been in the West and South, and it has all been lost in 
the Eastern and Middle States. Our underwriters are anxiously watch- 
ing the outcome of the present movement to organize a Tariff Association 
in New York City. Such an association would greatly add to the 


‘strength of the ‘‘ Union” in the West, and the beneficial results would 


be felt on all sides. Chicagoans are not so egotistical but they can ap- 
preciate the good results that such an association would bring. We are 
afraid, however (and the New York managers acknowledge), that there 
will be great difficulty in completing the organization of the Tariff Asso- 
ciation. We can only watch and wait. 

The Underwriters Exchange (this is not where they go to get their in- 
spiration—indeed, we cannot tell the exact origin of the title, but sup- 
pose it to be an honest exchange of rate-cutting) has appointed a surveyor 
for the purpose of deciding how much they dare to cut board rates. 
They might as well agree to cut board rates ten to fifty per cent and dis- 
pense with a surveyor. 

R, W. Hosmer has been appointed a member of the Fire Patrol Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Board of Underwriters, to fill a vacancy caused 
by the resignation of J. Goodwin. 


Cuicaco, April 8, 1882. DELTA. 








MISCELLANY. 


STRONG DRINK PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


[' temperance lecturers and writers, says Fairfax, confined themselves 
to advocating temperance, and did it in a temperate way, they would 
have my entire approval and sympathy. No sensible person can deny the 
evil of drunkenness or the desirability of its abolition, and it seems, un- 
fortunately, impossible to doubt that there are some individuals, with a 
constitutional propensity to drink in excess, for whom the sole remedy is 
total—even forced—abstention ; but, when it is proposed to cut off the 
supplies entirely in order to meet these exceptional cases, an outrageous 
interference with liberty is demanded. Again, when 1 am told that it is 
my duty to forego my strictly moderate, almost abstemious, use of alco- 
holic beverages, “for the sake of example,” I respectfully reply that I am 
giving, as I think, a much more useful example, viz.: of self-control and 
moderation by continuing in my own way. The ultimate cure of excess 
- drink, among the masses, must come, as it has come to a great extent, 
¥ culture and education, My faith is in the school and the printing- 
Press, and in the intprovement of dwellings, and of the means and oppor- 
tunities for cultivating the intellect. It may seem too slow a process for 
Many Sincere but impatient philanthropists, but it is better than trying 
violent and impracticable measures of repression and treatirg the working 
Man as if he were a baby and not to be trusted within sight of anything 
more cheering than a weak, washy, woody infusion, or rather decoction, of 





inferior tea, or the mixture sold in the vaunted coffee ‘‘ palaces” under 
the name of coffee, but which bears about the same relation to that divine 
beverage that cheap electro-plate bears to solid silver. 

Regarding the physiological and economic sides of the question, on 
which so much has been written, I will only say that the conclusion at 
which I have arrived by reading, observation, and experiment, is, that 
although wine may not be actually food, it is certainly not poison when 
consumed in moderate quantity ;. but that, on the contrary, it is an aid to 
digestion and economiser of food, besides “making glad the heart of 
man,” which is in itself no mean or unworthy function. We are not in- 
formed whether or no Timothy adopted St. Paul’s advice, “ Use a little 
wine for thy stomach’s sake,” but I think it highly probable that he did ; 
and I hope and believe it did him good. 

At the same time, if any number of people, upon fair trial, find (as many 
appear to have done) that total abstinence is agreeable and beneficial to 
them, let them persevere in it by all means; but let them while abstaining 
from alcohol, abstain also from making any merit or fuss about it and from 
translating their opinions into other peoples’ duties, Let them, moreover, 
not delude themselves that there is any extraordinary «co ‘omy in teetotal- 
ism, as contrasted with moderation, for I have found teetotallers, asa rule, 
to be (like vegetarians) very large eaters, and if (as we are Segnenny. told) 
a pot of beer is (in value) a foot of land, a two pound loaf will be equal in 
value about the same area, which would not. however, exactly demon- 
strate the wisdom of acquiring a landed estate by starvation. 

It has been argued that the alcoholic fermentation of alimentary sub 
stances is ‘‘ unnatural,” and theretore wasteful and immoral ; but it will be 
seen upon reflection that the process is only one of avast number, such as 
cooking, clothing, brick and house making, etc., by which we seek to im- 
prove upon the mere crude provisions of nature, and that by taking a more 
comprehensive view, we shall find all the arts of civilization, up to the fine 
arts themselves, to be as much the products of nature as are the materials 
with which they deal. 





THE LONGEVITY OF MAN IN MARRIAGE, 


N a preceding article, we have indicated with Dr. Stark, the gravity of 
the risk which marriage, or, rather, maternity, brings upon woman. 
This study, by itself, would seem to argue, as we have seen, against mar- 
riage and in favor of celibacy. But the Dector has applied to man the 
same observations. He has studied the influence of marriage upon their 
mortality, and the results reached are of a nature to restore marriage, were 
there a necessity. They demonstrate that marriage is not only a moral 
state, but eminently hygienic. In fact, from 20 to 85 years, the number of 
deaths of married men is sensibly less than that of the unmarried men. 
The following are extracts from his official reports of the census in Scot- 
land for 1863: 

From 20 to 25, the relative mortality of single men is as large as possi- 
ble ; this great difference decreases with years, but slowly and regularly, 
a'though the privilege of married men is maintained at all periods of lfe. 
The celibate would have, then, says Dr. Stark, in considering the duration 
of lite, a share more deleterious than the exercise of many unbealthful 
professions, or the sojourn in a house, or in an unhealthy locality, where 
one would have done nothing to lessen the insalubrity. The Doctor did 
not adhere to these first statements. He investigated whether the average 
age of married men, at the time of their death, was greater than that of 
celibates. The answer was perfectly in accord with results already ob- 
tained. If we calculate this average age, starting from 20 years until the 
term of life, we find that it is 60.7 years for married men, and only 40 for 
unmarried men. The first would have then, starting from 20 years, a 
greater probability of life by 19% years. Before concluding, we wish to 
point out a very just remark of Dr. Stark’s which applies as well to the 
French as to the English army, or to any other body of permanent troops. 

They ignored this remarkable fact, said he, of longevity in marriage, 
when they compared the mortality of our army, which is composed almost 
entirely of celibates, to that of men ot the same ages belonging to the civil 
population, more than half of whom are married. The results showed that 
our soldiers appeared to die in a greater proportion than in reality. To 
have the terms of comparison exact between the two populations, they 
should, besides, compare the mortuary rate of soldiers not alone with that 
of civil celibates in general, but of celibates living in the towns Our 
soldiers are, in fact, crammed into barracks, generally situated in the 
cities, so that they have to struggle against anti-hygienic consequence of a 
double agglomeration, Among married men are found, what we ca!l in 
insurance, selected lives. If the same cannot be said of women, it is that 
marriage with them brings the risk of maternity, for we see by statistics 
cited, how many women die at the birth of their first child.—Za Semaine, 


—From the report of the Registrar of Vital Statistics of Chicago, 
we learn that the number of deaths in Chicago during 1881 was 13,830, of whom 
7608 were born in Chicago, and 1723 elsewhere in the United States, the remainder 
being foreigners. Of the foreigners over 40 percent were Gefmans. The average 
weekly death rate was 266, against an average of 200 in 1880, The deaths from 
small pox during the year numbered 835, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Still Investigating. 


On Friday the affairs of the Globe Mutual Life Insurance Company 
were taken up by the New York Assembly Investigating Committee, and Receiver 
Fish was called upon to testify. According to The New York Sun's report, the 
Investigating Committee and the receiver chose a rather ghastly wreck to make 
the butt of jest and ridicule. The evidence showed that the tunds of the pclicy- 
holders had been recklessly squandered on worthless stocks and bonds, wildcat 
lands, and on second and third mortgages, and even jewelry and an engine. 
Among other assets are real estate and mortgages valued in the company’s las tre- 
port at over $2,000,000, but reduced by the actuary to $1,553,290. These, Receiver 
Fish thought, would scarcely bring $800,000. 

*« Now, what we want to get at is what has become ofthe property remaining 
when you were appointed,” said Assemblyman Erwin. 

A list was shown. The first doubtful item was $62,000 Long Island City survey 
and map bonds, 

‘* How much are they worth?" was asked. 

‘* Pc rhaps ten cents on a dollar,”’ was the answer. 

‘* H- re’s $4000 Elizabeth City consolidated bonds, Is there a premium on them ?” 

‘* Well, they ain’t much sought after,”’ said the receiver, with a smile. 

“« How about this note for $30,755.20 of the Widow and Orphan’s Fund Life In- 
surance Company,” was asked. 

“I don't know anything about that. It’s mixed up with $80,755.20 held by the 
Tennessee Insurance Department.” 

“« How about this receipt for $82,500 from the Minister of Finance, of Ottawa, 
Canada.” 

“Well, I got something out of that, about $18,000. The rest was held to secure 
their policyholders.” 

** Ha, here’s choice collateral! Three thousand shares of Franklinite Steel Zinc 
Company. Pays dividends regular, I s’pose?"” said Chairman Chapin. 

‘We've got it yet. It might fetch a trifle to admirers of chromos,’’ said Mr. Fish. 

Among a lot of rubbish, including an engine, was a quantity of jewelry which 
had been advanced on. 

“Ifit’s esthetic it will fetch something for the poor policyholders,’’ said Mr. 
Baker. 

** Well, I ain't much of a judge of jewelry,” replied Mr. Fish. 

Mr. John Vannest borrowed $18,332.27 on Central American Transit and New 
York, West Shore and Chicago Railroad stock. These securities are estimated by 
the receiver to be worth $5000, and he has them for sale. 

** Now let's get to real estate,”’ said Chairman Chapin. 

The statement showed that the losses on some property were enormous, and that 
much was unsaleable at all. Glass Hall, which stood on the company’s books as 
costing $77,836.27, wes sold to ex-Mayor Ely’s brother for $36,000. It was ap- 
praised at $60,000. Property in Fourth avenue, appraised in 1880 at $20,000, was 
sold for $6000. The Tompkins Avenue Presbyterian Church, in Brooklyn, cost 
the company $73,857.20, was appraised at $65,000, and sold for $40,000. 

When Mr. Fish stated that Eighth avenue lots, costing the company $103,071.17, 

Id for $7000, Assemblyman Erwin jumped out of his chair in astonishment. 

‘Isn't that an unusual disparity between cst and sale?” said he. 

“Oh, no. I can show you something worse than that,"’ replied Receiver Fish. 

When miscelianecus property all over the country came up, Major Haggerty 
sad, ‘I know that piace at Nunda put down for $28,000, It’s a pretty place. I'll 
give $5000 for it if I ever get appointed receiver or counsel for a company.” 

Real estate in Brooklyn and elsewhere, set down for $500,000, is quite unsalable 
at present. 

On mortgages in Ravenswood aggregating over $250,000, the receiver thought 
but little would be realized. Some are second and some eve. are third mortgages. 
‘*T don't take much stock in them. There are several years’ taxes due on the 
property,” said Mr. Fish. Considerable real estate is also owned by the company 
on which there are large mortgage liens. All this property shows a loss. 

‘‘Hugh N. Camp appraised a good deal of the property. He was appo‘nted by 
Actuary Fred. J. Phillips. 1 was not consulted,” said Mr. Fish. 

‘* What is the courtesy in such cases ?’’ asked Major Haggerty. 

** There was none in this case,” replied Keceiver Fish. 

‘Is not $10,0co excessive pay to give an actuary?” asked Major Haggerty. 

‘*It’s generous compensation,’’ said Mr. Fish. ~ 

Receiver James D. Fish was recalled on Saturday and testified that $475,286.41 
was received by him January 10 and 11, 1882, from the fund deposited with the In 
surance Department for the protection of registered policies; $361,178.50 of that 
money had been distributed ; $105,000 was yet in the general fund in the Centr 1 
Trust Company, and $9,234.40 in witness’ hands: $645,300.69 had been paid out 
on thirty per cent dividends on the general unregistered policies ; $207,401 was yet 
unpaid, but would be distributed in thirty days. Of 6600 policyh>Iders, 4400 had 
been been paid the st:pulated dividend. April 1, 1881, his assets were $13,029 in 
the Central Trust Company, $183,000 in the Marine Bank, and $4000 1n hand. 
These figures were given by the witness with the aid of memoranda statements and 
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the suggestions ot his clerks, When asked if he was willing to allow these 
randa to go into evidence, he said he did not do the clerical work for the com 
but had the utmost confidence in the figures he had offered. The witness could 
not say what his fees would be. As yet he had made no application for any m 
and only wanted what was fair. Hehad never conversed with his counse] either 
as to his own or as to counsel’s fees. He had handled about $1,800,099, Yes: 
he would be perfectly satisfied with five per cent on that. , 

On Saturday John Kelly gave some rather vague testimony concerning his inter. 
cessions with Judge Westbrook in the interest of John P. O'Neill's appointmentas 
Receiver of the Continental Life, of New York. Some interesting evidence was 
given by Roderick K, Farrell, who claimed that he represented as counsel aboy, 
twenty-five policyholders of the Continental Life. He had given much attention 
to Receiver O'Neill's conduct of the company’s affairs, said Mr. Farrell, and ap. 
peared before the committee to accuse O'Neill of fraud, collusion ard culpable Dep. 
ligence in the performance of his duties. He came to expose several false sta’. 
ments sworn to before Referee Scudder. On the second or third Monday in June, 
1881, the witness applied to Judge Westbrook to intervene in the matter of Receiver ° 
O'Neill. His motion, after being exhaustively argued, was replied to by Mr. Win. 
gate. At that time, Mr. Farrell claimed, he exposed all the rottenness which bas 
since become so public. Judge Westbrook announced that he should reserve hys 
decision; ‘‘And well he has reserved it,”’ said the witness, ‘‘ for not a word ofit 
has escaped him since.” Mr. Farrell declared O'Neill's testimony before the com. 
mittee to the effect that he had only one son in his employ was false. He had two 
—the second named John. This young man had received $10 per week for two yeas, 
and during the whole time hadn't earned a ten-cent piece. Receiver O'Neill and 
his clerk, Mr. Tobias, gave their broker one-eighth of one per cent, instead of one. 
sixteenth, the regular Stock Exchange rates. Three hundred thousand dollars of 
United States bonds were sold at thisrate. The witness said that just after Fred. 
erick Westbrook had rendered his decision that Receiver O'Neill could charge five 
per cent on the $3,000,000 that had passed through his hands, young Westbrook 
got married, On that occasion a present was made him by O'Neill and Tobias, 
which, under the circumstances, coming from men he hardly knew, looked more 
like areward thanapresent. This offering was an eight-hundred dollar set of 
silverware. This fact was made known to witness by Mr. John McCrone. Mr, 
McCrone and Mr. Tobias were in Mrs. Westbrook’s company. The silverware 
was at hand, and Mrs. Westbrook fell to admiring it. As long as she confined 
herself to praising the elegant present Tobias was quiet enough, but when she be 
gan to renew her thanks to him and say, ‘‘ It was so kind of you, Mr. Tobias,” he 
(Tobias) told her to ‘‘ hush up.” The witness regarded his authority for thisasu- 
impeachable, and the fact itself as extremely suspicious. Mr. Farrell also declared 
that Tobias sold some Saratoga property to a friend, Mr. Theodore Meyer, while 
walking wirh him one day on Broadway. The price agreed upon was $2500, but 
no paper was given regarding the sale. Mr. Cullen, counsel for Receiver O'Neill, 
had a friend who likewise wanted this property, and Cullen had agreed to let him 
have it for $2500. Cullen gave Mr. Meyer $1000 to relinquish his claim and let tis 
own friend have the ground, regardless of the offer of a citizen of Saratoga who 
bid $3500 for it. The witness endeavored to put other facts regarding the per 
formances of Mr. O'Neill, his clerk and counsel, but was stopped by the committee, 
on the ground that they were already in possession of the facts he wished to present. 

On Monday J. O. Tobias denounced the testimony of Mr. Farrell given on 
Satyrday. He stated the alleged eight-hundred dollar gift to Mrs. Westbrook to 
have been in reality a glass fruit comport, costing le:s than $20. John McCrone 
also publicly denies Farrell's allegation, admitting that he did state to him that, 
although Mr. O'Neill was not present at the wedding of the Judge's son, he under- 
stood that either he or Mr. Tobias had sent some suitable present, such as silver- 
ware or the like. The value of it he did not know and did not state. 

The Assembly Committee will hold i's last sessions on Friday. 





The Insolvent Republic Life, of Chicago. 


COMMUNICATIONS have from time to time been received by THE SPEC 
TATOR asking for information regarding the Republic Lite Insurance Company, 
of Chicago. One policyholder recently wanted to know ‘‘if there is any chance of 
getting any more than the eight per cent in addition to the fifteen per cent already 
received,” and, again, ‘‘ if there is anything crooked with the Republic Life receiv 
ership? An attorney in Chicago seems to have access to the lists and is writing 
to policyholders.” Deeming it of general interest to insurance men that the facts 
ia the case should be ascer ained, inquiry was made at the receivership office, in 
Chicago, for an explanation. Samuel D, Ward, the receiver, replied as follows; 
I have always refused permission to any brokers or any other persons to have a 
cess to the list of policyholders in my office. But such a list was filed in court 
some time since as part of my report, to which, of course. the public have access. 
Some persons who wete in the office of the Republic Life Insuran-e Company be 
fore my appointment as receiver, have, I have learned, such lists, with the post- 
office addresses. From some of these sources, Holmes & Brother, brokers, after 
having heen refused by me, obtained a list and mailed cireulars to policyholders, 
stating that they were buying these claims. I heard of it by being wntten to by 
the policyholders. On Holmes & Brothers getting replies‘from policyholders, they 
would write again, I learned, and offer eight per cent for the claim. This exp 
the inquiry made of you in reference to “ geiting any more than the eight per cent 
in addition to the fifteen per cent already received.” When Holmes and 
apphed to me for information so that they could purchase understandingly, Ltold 
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o ici Id cheerfully furnish them any infor- 
them that when —_ panel Oe ee — it from 1 before, as I webed to 
mation < Pearunee of collusion with them. My duty is with the creditors, 
erat over) deavoring to secure every possible dollar for them, and hope they will 
and | ohce their policies, as I firmly believe that they will realize nearly, if not 
quite. the full surrender value. 

Receiver Ward thinks it impossible to tell when the receivership can be closed. 
Proceedings were begun, after the company's insolvency was declared, against the 
stockholders, by order of court; a bill was filed, asking for an order for an assess- 
ment to be made upon the stockholders to make up the deficiency of assets, so as to 
meet the liabilities. Demurrers were filed, which were sustained by the court on 
the ground that there should have been a decree in the suit of the Auditor vs. the 
Company dissolving the corporation, or an order perpetually enjoining it from 
more business before such proceedings should have been begun against 


-doing an 
the sepaiivolders. The demurrers were sustained also on several other technical 
points. Appeal was taken first to the Appellate Court and then to the Supreme 


Court, both of which sustained the decrees of the lower court. The Supreme 
Court, however, on a petition for a rehearing, reversed the decision and remanded 
the case to the Circuit Court, with instructions for the receiver to proceed under 
his original bill, The receiver is now engaged in proving up the allegations of his 
bill, testimony being taken before a master in chanc ry. Said the receiver: ‘‘ As 
rapid progress is being made as can be, but of course the stockholders interpose 
all possible objections. My counsel think there is no doubt about the final result, 
but of course every thing is uncertain under the process of the law.” If the re- 
ceiver proves successful in this suit, the stockholders may be relied upon as amply 
able to pay the full amount of the liability. Without making allowance for the 
incalculable expenses of the suit, the assets, aside from that expected from the 
stockholders, would pay a dividend of from five to ten per cent more. The re- 
ceiver does not deem it expedient to pay this money out until the stockholders’ suit 
has been brought toaclose. The following circular letter Las been sent to inquir- 
ing policyholders by Receiver Ward: 

Numerous letters are received inquiring as to the present condition and future 
prospects of this estate. It is impossible to write in detail toeach one. The im- 


provement in real estate makes it quite certain that ten per cent more at least can 
be paid from assets, and this is not far distant. The suit agaiost the stockholders 


‘js sti!l in progress. They raise every possible obstacle so as to delay as long as 


they can, but even’ually must pay; then you will receive the surrender value ot 
our policy im full. (The must should be qualified, as everything is uncertei + in 

w, be we do not see how it can be otherwise.) Be patient still longer, and do not 
surifice your policies. You will be promptly advised when another dividend is d-- 
clared. 





Some Recent Insurance Decisions. 
[DELIRIUM TREMENS NO EVIDENCE OF INTEMPERANCE. 


In the case of the Knickerbocker Life, plaintiff in error, vs. Bartholomew Foley, 
defendant in ezror, the point at issue was the habits of the person insured under a 
life policy as regards temperance. In a decision rendered last week by the United 
States Supreme Court, Justice Field delivering the opinion of the Court, he said: 
This was a suit to recover the amount of a life insurance policy on the life of one 
Baden Hop, a debtor of the present defendant in error. The company set up the 
defence that the policy was void for the reason that the insured gave untruthful 
answers to the questions, ‘‘ Is the party of temperate habits?” ‘And has he al- 
ways been so?” To prove that the answers given to these questions were untrue, 
the company put in evidence to show that the deceased had had delirium tremens 
before the time when he made application for insurance. The court at the trial 


. below charged the jury that the occasional use of intoxicating liquors did not make 


the d-ceased a man of intemperate habits, nor would an exceptional case of excess 
create such a condition as ‘o justify the application of this charact-r to him; that 
an attack of delirium tremens may sometimes follow a single excessive indulgence ; 
and that if the habits of the assured in the usual, ordinary and every day routine of 
his life were temperate the representations made were not untrue within the mean- 
ing of the policy even, although he might have had an attack of delirium tremens 
fr.m an exceptional over-indulgence. To this charge the company took excep- 
tions, and it is the principal assignment of error in the present appeal. The view 
taken, however, by the court below is sustained and its judgment is affirmed. 


THE ENTIRE CAPITAL STOCK OF OUTSIDE CORPORATIONS CANNOT BE TAXED 
BY STATES, 

The decision in the case of the State of Pennsylvania against the Standard Oil 
Company to tax its entire capital stock is of live interest to insurance companies, 
as well as other corporations, and not only to insurance companies operating in 
Pennsylvania, for the principle involved is of general application. The court 
decides that only that part of the capital of the corporation represented by the 
business in the State can be levied on for a State franchise tax. 





Death-Bed Insurance in Ohio. 


In accordance with a decison of the Supreme Court of Ohio, the Super- 
Intendent of Insurance has revoked the authority of the following Pennsylvania 
associations to do business in that State: Adamsburg Mutual Relief Association, 

i Bendersville Mutual Assessment Life Insurance Association, Ben- 





dersville ; Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Mutua! Aid Association, Liverpool; Home 
Mutual Life Association, Lebanon; Mahoney Mutual Relief Assccia‘ion, Selina 
Gruve ; Middle Pennsylvania Mutual Relief Association, Mifflinton; New Oxford 
Mutua! Relief Association, New Oxford; Prudential Mutual Aid Society of Amer- 
ica, Harrisburg; Salem Mutual Relief Association, Salem; Steelton Mu ual Re- 
lief A sociat'on, Steelton; Star Mutual Aid Associa‘ion, Freeburg. The Commis- 
sioner will at an early day commence proceedings against a number of graveyard 
companies chartered and doing an illegitimate business in Ohio. It is ascertained 
that some of these associations have been is uing policies on the lives of old and 
decrepit paypers in the county infirmaries, and levying assessments on policyhold- 
ers, which have been g-owing unusually frequent during the past year. 





MERE MENTION. 


—The Wisconsin Legislature adjourned szne die, March 31. 
—W. G. Bently, of St. Louis, was in Chicago the past week. 


— Martin Collins has been appointed St. Louis agent of the London 
and Provincial. 

—New water-works will be put in at Madison, Wis., this summer at 
acest of $100,000. 

—S. W. T. Hopper & Sons have been made agents, at Baltimore, of 
the National Fire In:urance Company, of Hartford. 

—Milesc S. Cody has succeeded to the agency of Cody & Goulden, 
at Bradford, Pa. The firm was dissolved on March 31. 

—J. W. Dean, of Indianapolis, has been appointed general agent 
for, Indiana of the New York Life Insurance Company. 

—The Union Insurance Company, of Pittsburgh, is increasing its 
cap'tal to $200,000. This will give it assets of $234,000. 

—John F. Burns, president of the Provident Savings Life Assurance 
Society, is prostrated at his home in Hartford, with varioloid. 

—The Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota Fire Underwriters Union 
will hold its annual meeting at the Metropolitan Hotel, St. Pau', on the r8th 
in: tant. 

—As was not unexpected, the insurance committee of the Connecti- 
cut Legislature has reported favorably on amending the charter of the Hartford 
Life and Annuity. The action of the Legislature is now looked for. 

--William A. Noyes, of the well-known St. Louis firm of William 
A. Noyes & Co., has been appointed special agent for Ohio, Illinois, Misscuri 
and Iowa of the American and Mercantile Fireand Marine Insurance Ccmpanits 
of Bostun. 

—E. M. Condit, of Anamosa, Ia., manager of the Western depart- 
ment of the Watertown Fire Insurance Company, furnishes us with a statement 
of the business of his department the past year, which shows rectipts of $147,452, 
and losses $51,454. 

—The Chicago Fire Patrol 'report shows that during the month of 
March there were 58 alarms and 6r still alarms. Theinsurance involved amounted 
to $768,575, and the loss to insurance companies $34,638. The total loss was 
$38,418. A good showing. 

—lIowa, in its efforts to protect home enterprise and capital, has 
accomplished one good at least, in debarring outside co-operative life associations 
from entering the State without a guaranteed capital of at least $100,000. Such is 
the effect of the law as construed by the At’orney-General. 

—Certain Western fire insurance agents are making the following 
end >rsement on their policies: ‘‘ it is hereby understood, and made a part of this 
policy, that it shall not be permitted to lapse by any fault of the agent, but it is to 
be held as renewed, unless payment of premium is refused, until written notice is 
given by the assured to discontinue, or order ot the company to cancel,” 

—The lower house of the Ohio Legislature has passed the b'll put- 
ting co-operative life insurance societies under the control of the Insurance De- 
partment. This bil, whose provisions have been hitherto intimated in these col- 
umns, forbids assessment associations issuing policies or life certificates for over 
$2c00 to any one person until the sceiety’s total amount of insurance has reached 
$1,000,000; and no certificate of over $10,000 shall ever be allowable. Secretaries 
and treasurers of the as:ociations are required to give bonds of $20,000 for the 
faithful handling of funds, and the solicitors and agents must also give bonds in 
l-sser sums. The associations are prohibited from doing an endowment or a joint 
hfe and accident business, and must not insure persons over sixty-five years old. They 
are also prohibited from issuing certificates in favor of any other persons than the 
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husbands, wives, parents, sisters, brcthcrs, or heirs of the parties insured, and all 
who are insured must pass a careful medical examination. The Insurance Com- 
missioner is authorized to inspect the books and workings of the associations at 
any time, and when he finds the managers derelict may proceed against them at 
once, The experience of co-operative life insurance associations in Ohio, as 
officially reported, shows that about one certificate-holder or policyholder, out of 
three, gets tired and lets his insurance lapse. 


—The thorough establishment of the City of London Fire Insurance 
Company in this country is now nearly accomp'ished. Manager John C. Paige 
has organized the business of the company in thirty-one States, an@ has already 
appointed over 250 agents in thenew company’s service. The cost of launching 
the company on so grand a scale has been large, and an undertaking all the more 
to the credit of Mr. Paige when it is known that his contract with the home office 
in this case, as with his other companies, throws all expense and responsibility upon 
the American manager. 

—A session of fire insurance men interested in the tariff movement 
was held at the Boreel Building, New York, on Monday. Upwardsof ninety un- 
derwriters were present. The report of the special committee for obtaining signa- 
tures of company officers in favor of the plan showed that sixteen companies now 
withhold their signatures, 125 of the 141 companies authorized to do business in the 
metropolitan district having declared their desire to join a Tariff Association in some 
form or other. No action was taken at the meeting, it being ultimately decided to 
refer the whole matter back to the special committee on plans and on signatures. 


—T. J. Mumford, the new appointee to the metropolitan department 
of the 4tna Life, issues the following circular-letter: ‘‘I beg leave to announce 
that I have been appointed by the A2tna Life Insurance Company to fill the vacancy 
made by the retirement of Mr. L. Morton from this office, whose affairs he has 
administered for so many years, and with such marked efficiency. A long, practi- 
cal familiarity with the general business of life insurance, and with the particular 
needs of the business in the metropolitan district, encourages me to hope in taking 
charge of the interes's of this well-known company, that I will be able to conduct 
its business here to the satisfaction of all concerned. 


—We have received from the publishers, P. Blakiston & Co., Phila- 
delphia, a copy of a little work entitled ‘‘ How Persons Afflicted with Bright's Dis 
ease Ought to Live,”” by Joseph E. Edwards, M. D. The author has written for 
non-professional readers, and has endeavored to point out the symptoms and char- 
acteristics of Bright's disease. He has evidently made a special study of the dis- 
ease, and states that the statistics of deaths indicate that about 14 in rooo deaths 
results from Bright's disease, although many of them are assigned to other causes. 
His advice regarding how to live is excellent, and if adopted, regardless of disease 
of any kind, would be conducive to longevity. The price ofthe book is 75 cents. 


—The reason why the Alliance, of London, did not start business in 
the United States was explained by the chairman of the company at the recent 
annual meeting. ‘‘ There was no doubt a large business to be done there [the 
United States],”” said Chairman Rothschi'd, ‘‘but the figures Mr. Lewis brought 
back were not such as to warrant our going there. It may be that the losses there 
are not heavier than they are inthis country, but one feature which deterred us from 
establishing ourselves in the States was that we should be doing business for 
agents and brokers—commissions there swallow up all the profits. We, therefore, 
think it advisable to remain here, and go on, perhaps, in the same quiet way as 
heretofore.”” 


—The general objections of the fire insurance men of America to the 
bill before the New York Legislature prohibiting foreign companies authorized to 
do business in this State from advertising or publishing their home assets or busi- 
ness, is thus epitomized by one underwriter, Henry H. Hall, of the National Fire, 
New York: ‘‘The bill is not desired by American companies ; it is the concealmert 
of the weakness rather than the revelat’on of the strength of foreign companies 
that we are afraid of. A strong foreign company should be permitted to advertise 
its full loss-paying ability ; a weak one should not be permitted to prolong its life 
by sending over to this country its assets in sections. If the Superintendent or his 
Department cannot unders‘and the home office statements of a foreign company he 
has the authority to make a personal examination; this he should do. In regard 
to the Superintendent's suggestion that the American funds of foreign companies 
should be depusited with the Insurance Department rather than with trustees, I am 
quite sure that policyholders would prefer the latter.” 


—Insurance Commissioner Clarke has ostracised the following 
co-operative life associa‘ion from Massachusetts, using the folowing language in 
public proclamation : ‘‘ For the protection of the public a suitable reward is here- 
by offered for information leading to the conviction of any person or persons act- 
ing or aiding in any manner within this Commonwealth in transacting the busi- 
ness of insurance for or with any of the following-named associations, or others 
not authorized in Massachusetts: The Empire State Mutual Security Fund, of 
New York: Universal Benevolent Association, of California; American Mutual 
Marriage Association, of Pennsylvania; Hartford Life and Annuity Insurance 
Company ; Positive and Reliable Beneficial Society, of Reading, Pa; Mutual 
Benefit Life Company, of Hartford; Bridal Wreath Mutual Aid Socie'y, of 
Ephrata, Pa.; Citizens Mutual Benefit Society, of New York; United States Mu- 
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tual Accident Association, of New York; Mutual Health and Accident Society, a 
New York; American Life and Accident Association, of Rutland; Order of 
Chosen Friends, Indianapolis, Ind.; Northeastern Mutual Life Association, Brattle. 
boro, Vt.; Fidelity Mutual Aid Association, of Philadelphia; Home Mutual 
Association, of Pennsylvania; Quaker City Mutual Aid Society, of Philadelphia . 
U. B. Mutual Aid Society, of Pennsylvania; National Teachers Life Insurance 
Company, of Lexington, Ky; Home Provident Safety Fund Association, of Ney 
York, and fifty or sixty more which have been retused admission to this State,” 


—Perhaps, after all, it will turn out that the most effective of the 
many appliances which have been proposed from time to time for escaping from 
burning building will prove to be the simplest of {all, viz.:_the shouting of arrow 
with life-lines attached, to the assistance of those who have been cut off from de. 
scent by the stairway. Of late this system of fire escape has been receiving care. 
ful consideration from scientific firemen, and the experiments made have been ofa 
satisfactory nature. The Washington Despatch, of recent date, in noting the 
results of one of these trials made by General M. C. Meigs and two other archers, 
at the Wallach school-house, in that city, says that there was no difficulty in throw. 
ing an arrow, with the end of a line attached, clear over the flagstaft, about eighty 
feet high, and an arrow, with 150 feet of cord wound around the head, was thrown 
at least twice the height of the building and flagstaff. The same paper states tha 
the Potomac archers propose to offer a prize to the best archer among the firemen 
of Washington at the close of the shooting season, which begins in April and ends 
in November. They will ask the fire department authorities to allow some of the 
firemen to shoot with them from time to time. 


—Says The London Insurance Record: “ A new development of the 
insurance system—the first application of the kind—is contemplated in Birming. 
ham. The water committee of the corporation have under consideration the 
desirability of undertaking the repairs of water service fittings in dwelling houses 
and premises supplied otherwise than by meter, upon the payment of a fixed 
annual sum, on the principle of insurance. The system will cover all damage 
caused by frost or by usual wear and tear. It will be entirely optional with the 
water tenants or customers whether or not they will insure under this scheme, 
Before finally adopting the scheme, the committee are desirous of ascertaining 
whether it is likely to receive such general assent from their customers as to render 
it self-supporting, and they have, therefore, issued circulars to water-takers, ask- 
ing for their assent to the proposal. If the schefne should be adopted it is 
iatended to bring it into operation at mid-summer next. The scale of charges 
rises from Is. per annum on a water rental of £1 to 5s. on a rent of £5, ands 
on by 1s. for each additional pound or fraction of a pound. Baths are to be 
charged 2s. 6d. extra, and each water closet 5s. extra '"’ 


—One section of the insurance bill, which recently became a law of 
Mississippi, provides that upon the payment of $100 by any company to the Fire 
men's Charitable Association, of Vicksburgh, that company shall be exempted 
trom a city tax of $125, provided for in another section, and, after one payment of 
such tax or donation no company shall be required to pay the same for any year 
succeeding one in which the losses of such company are more than the net cash 
receipts on the business done in that city. The act is extended to all cities and 
towns in the State where there is a regularly organized fire department, but only 
in the proportion as the net premium receipts of each company in other cities and 
towns bears to the net premium receipts in the city of Vicksburgh. The operation 
of a peculiar restriction on the liberties of insurance purchasers, provided by this 
bill, will be watched with interest by insurers. All fire policies issued by compa 
nies not au horized to do business therein shall be registered by the authorities of 
Vicksburgh, a fee of one dollar being charged the policyholder for such registra- 
tion, and an amount equal to one-fourth of one per cent of the amount of insurance 
under the policy shall be paid into the city treasury, and be appropriated to the 
support of the fire department. The bill is said by some to have been drafted by 
a New York special agent. 


—During the past four weeks the National Board has offered the fal- 
l »wing rewards for the detection and conviction of incendiaries in the stated cases: 
$250, premises of Flavius Moss, New London, Ind., fired March 12, last ; $250, Die 
mises of W. B. Williams, Mansfield, O., fired March 28 ; $500, cotton warehouse and 
contents, of Griggs Bros., burned recently at Madison, Ga.; $1000, burning of the 
slaughter house of John Doherty and the Calvary Baptist church on March 17; 
also the burning of Ed. Malley’s store on February 28, all at New Haven; $350, 
Frank E. Cook's frame barn at Wawayanda, N. Y., fired February 26; $500, 
Drummond tobacco factory, at St. Louis, Mo., fired on December 18, 1881; 
David Water's barn, at Lowville, N. Y., fired on August 12, 1881; $250, First 
Methodist church, fired December 15, 1881, Hiram Munn’s barn, fired Februaty 
18, 1882, Augustus I. Green’s saw mill, fired in December, 1881, and George E. 
Vernon's building and stock, at Newport, R. I., fired February 4, 1882 ;§$250, dwell 
ing in course of construction belonging to Lewis R. Dey, Gloucester City, N. J» 
fired March 28, 1882; $200, August Prentice’s unoccupied double stable, New 
Brighton, S, I., fired March 19; $1000, general conflagration at Hopkintot, 
Ma:s., April 4, last. The Board has paid $100 to the intormer against the bummer 
of a steam salt block, at Crow Island, Mich., in August last, and $aso in the 
McKenna case, at Rochester, N. Y, 





